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an indicator which will follow every fluctuation in strict
proportion, not requiring to come back to zero between
the impulses; it must be frictionless, and it must not
introduce any distortion by virtue of the inertia of its
own moving parts. This Thomson achieved by his
invention.

We have still to complete the story of the cable of 1858.
This time the two ships, after encountering a storm of
great severity in which the coiled cable suffered severe
damage, met in mid-ocean, spliced the cable, and began
to pay out simultaneously, the Agamemnon steaming
towards Ireland and the Niagara towards Newfoundland.
The cable broke when only six miles were paid out.
Again the ships met, to make a fresh splice, and again
the cable failed when some eighty miles had run out. A
third attempt promised better, for some two hundred miles
were laid, when again the cable broke, at a place where it
had been injured in the storm. The ships returned to
Queenstown: Bright, Thomson, and the other leaders,
disappointed but not disheartened, advised the Board
to order a fresh attempt. Their advice was taken. The
ships once more met at the mid-ocean rendezvous, and
this time success crowned their efforts. On August 5
both ships completed their task, and the ends of the cable
were brought to land.

Scarcely had the enthusiasm awakened by this great
event begun to subside when it was apparent that all
was not well. The Irish end of the cable had been handed
over to Mr. Whitehouse, who attempted with little or no
success to establish communication by means of his own
signalling instruments. It was only when the galvan-
ometer of Thomson was resorted to with a simple Daniell
battery to send the current that messages were trans-
mitted. The Board, dissatisfied with Whitehouse's action,
directed Thomson to take complete charge. Various